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Our doom on earth is labor, pain, and sorrow. The more anxiously — 
the inquiring intellect of man surveys the universe before him, and the 
nore intensely he scrutinizes the hidden mysteries by which he is‘sur- . 
rounded, the more firmly does the conviction settle upon the mind, that 
such was not always his lot. That awful judgment is then recalled to 
the conscious mind, and he knows and feels its truth: ‘ Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it-all the days of thy. 
life.’ But his consolation is, that his punishment was tempered wit 
mercy, and that boon was not recalled, ‘‘ Behold I have given thee every : 
herb bearing seed which is upon’ the face of all the earth, and every _ 
tree which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shallbe for ~ 
food.” Such reflections naturally take possession of the mind, when 
contemplating the power given us, of assuaging the acutest sufferi * 
our helpless nature by the administration of a simple juice, the produce 
of the humble poppy, and which in the land of its growth has obtained, 
from the submissive believer in an unerring Providence, who has predes- 
tined all things, the name of “ Masch-Allah,” the gift of God. : 
It is one of the most honorable boasts of the physicians of this country, . 
that the whole medical profession of Europe acknowledges that they : 
first taught the proper treatment of inflammation bv active blood-letting, = =» 
and the cure of intermittent fever by bark, and that the English physi- | 
cians are likewise to be venerated as having first disseminated a proper 
knowledge of the inestimable value, in the healing art, of opium; and 
though in the present day its virtues are not sufficiently estimated, or-the 
art of administering it is forgotten, Murray of Gottingen has celebrated 
the praises of our predecessors, “ Angloram experientia multas opii vir- 
tutes, antea ignotas, in nostrum cognitionem primum pervenisse, faten- 
duin est.” fie has pointed out the first teachers of its uses, and their : 
names may well be the glory of an intellectual body of men: Syden- 
ham and Morton, Friend and Mead, Pringle, Whyte and Lind. This is 
more particularly to be noticed, because foreign physicians received this 
drug with considerable doubt, and by no means placed any reliance upon — 
its efficacy. It is true that Plater had commended it, and that Sylvius 
was loud as to its merits, which he had learnt from Van Helmont, ut to 
such an excess did he carry his enthusiasm, that he obtained amongst 
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his cotemporaries the name of “ the Opiate.” Paracelsus had previous- 
ly successfully employed it. Probably these learned men had been 
somewhat extravagant, or too general, in its praises ; for until Boerhaave, 
with much moderation and little theory, recommended it, scarcely any 
attention was paid to it. His pupils, and amongst these were Van 
Swieten and De Haen, followed their venerated preceptor in his views, and 
it was afterwards very generally received and freely employed. That. 
Stahl should oppose it, was not at all surprising—all novelties in practice 
he regarded with horror. He was one of the school of bigots, at one 
time the guides and leaders of science in Europe, but of whom none 


‘remain at the present hour; but their place is supplied by the lovers of 


everything that is new and wonderful under the sun, who try every new 


remedy, and abandon it with as much precipitancy as they at first em- 


braced it, when any new candidate for universal reputation as a panacea 
presents itself. Stahl was certainly the most inflexible opposer of every 


mew doctrine. He declaimed against iron, ammonia, mercury, opium, 


and bark, which latter he declared produced hectic fever in the thin, 
and dropsy in the fat subjects of our medical art. Juncker assisted in 
vituperating opium, without, however, diminishing its reputation in the 
eyes of the candid and examining physician. I need scarcely allude to 
the early employment of opium as a narcotic medicine, with a view of 
entering into any historical disquisition ; you will find in Le Clerc’s His- 
tory of Medicine all that is necessary to be known; certainly, Hippo- 
crates did not. use it as such, although a cotemporary, Diagoras, did. 
Celsus appears to have had some objections to the administration of nar- 
cotics, and his descendants, the surgeons, seen to have inherited the 
feelings of their first great writer ; for, on looking through their writings, 

ou will be struck with their inattention to the powers of this drug. It 
is true that, generally speaking, it is only within a few years they have 
learnt the effect of general treatment upon local disease, and that they 


_ are beginning to abandon the use of instruments on every occasion ; that 


they have now a greater insight into the employment of medicine ; and 
that, for instance, in spasmodic stricture of the urethra, the constant intro- 
duction of an instrument, which has been the source of such large fortunes 
to some individuals, is abandoned for a healthier and safer practice. 
ius, Alexander Trallian, Paul of Avgina, very rarely commend opium. 
It enters, however, into the composition of the Philonium of Mithridate, 
of Theriaca, of the pills of Cynoglossa. The Arabian physicians were 
well skilled in its administration. 

The poppy seems to have been cultivated in gardens as early as the 
days of Homer. That it was grown at Rome, before it became a re- 
public, is ascertained from the well-known illustration that Tarquin gave 
of his policy, in cutting off the heads of his poppies as he proposed to 
do those of his aspiring enemies. It seems to have been grown largely 


— farms in Italy, for we find Virgil, in the Georgies, alluding to it 


** Neanon et lini segetem, et cereale papaver 
Tempus humo tegere, et jamdudum incumbere aratro.”” 
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That he was aware, too, of its narcotic property, the following line 
proves :— 


Letheo perfusa papavera somno.”’ 


But the seeds were the inducement to carry on the cultivation of the 
poppy. They seem to have formed an article of food of no small im- 
portance, and in the days of Dioscorides they were thus employed. 
This is also the case even to the present day, not only in Persia, in 
Egypt, but also in Poland, Silesia, Hungary, and even Italy. They are 
formed into little cakes, or bread is sprinkled with them. Le Clere 
thinks they possess some narcotic property, which is dispersed by fire; 
but Van Swieten asserts that they have no such quality, that they may 
be eaten with impunity, and that a pound may be made use of. The 
seeds are bland, inodorous, and of an agreeable flavor, but the unripe 
seeds are said to be dangerous. By expression they yield an oil, which 
has been used as a substitute for butter, without producing any delete- 
rious effect. It is employed by watch-makers under the name of Oil 
of Ben. It has been computed that each plant will yield upwards of — 
3000 seeds. 

The white poppy, or papaver somniferum, is a native of Asia. It is 
an annual plant, rising to a height of five or six feet, flowering in the 
month of July. It is cultivated to a very great extent, for the purposes 
of commerce, in Asia Minor. We learn, from the exceedingly interest-. 
ing, and, as we have now occasion to know, the very correct history of 
his travels, given us by Sir John Chardin, that even in the year 1670 it 
was cultivated at Afioum. When speaking of the love of the Persians 
for opium, of the extravagant follies of which they are guilty when in- 
toxicated with the drug, he says they obtain it from Afioum, from whence 
its present appellation has sprung. His narrative of the effects of opium, 
his description of the cabarets or shops in which men of all ranks and 
gradations indulge in the licentious use of opium, correspond precisely 
with what is described at the present hour. Ir the territory of Afioum 
Kara Hissar, and throughout the whole of that pachalik, and in the 
neighboring provinces, the poppy is the great object of culture, and of 
laborious attention. Within the last four years, the government has un- 
fortunately monopolized the commerce, which was previously free. 
There is, however, an immense contraband trade carried on, and there 
Js no deficiency in the supply either of the Oriental or European markets. 

During the last session of the Institute of France, a very interesting 
memoir was read in the Académie des Sciences, from Mon. Texier. He 
received, whilst at Constantinople, an invitation from the Mousselim to 
visit Afioum Kara Hissar, for the purpose of inspecting the celebrated 
poppy-farms. He determined to avail himself of an opportunity which 
has been rarely offered to a scientific traveller. He accordingly arrived 
there on the 2d of July, just at the moment which is interesting to a 
medical man. He spent four days there, and examined very minutely 
the mode of cultivation and of incision. He describes, in his disserta- 
tion, the geological formation of the country, and its general aspect, 
which is that of an extinct volcano. There is throughout the tract of 
country a great variety of soil, nor does it appear, from his observations, 
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that the poppy requires any peculiar condition of land; the temperature 
is at no time very high, and the snow often remains on the earth for some 
months. He gives it as his opinion that the poppy would well bear the 
temperature of France, and be equally productive. The great injury to 
which the crop is liable is from rain, which, should it occur to any great 
extent in the months of May and June, would destroy all the hopes of 
the grower. As the irrigation does not depend upon canals, the varia- 
tions in the quality of opium would also be considerable in the event of 
long-continued drought. A few days after the flower has fallen off, the 
husbandinan makes an incision into the capsule of the poppy ; immedi- 
ately a white fluid exudes. The plant is then left for a day and a night, 
during which exudation goes forward. Each poppy-head gives forth 
opium once, and then only a few grains. They then collect, with large 
knives, the juice, which has acquired a brown color. The first sophisti- 
cation of at least ten which, M. Texier tells us, it has to undergo, now 
takes place, for the peasant takes care to scrape off a good portion of the 
epidermis of the poppy-head, to increase the weight of the opium. It 
is then not unlike a viscid jelly. They place it in earthen vessels, and, 
by way of keeping up the proper moisture, they pay the delicate atten- 
tion of spitting into the jars—an operation which naturally called forth a 
question from M. Texier, whether a little water would not be considered 
a fair substitute for the saliva? These experienced manipulators very 
tranquilly assured him that the goodness of the opium was materially 
influenced by their secretion. The opium is then wrapped up in large 
leaves, and in that state is sent to Smyrna or to Constantinople. The 
seeds of the poppy that has thus yielded its opium are useful for sowing 
in the following December. This is the latest and best description of 
the culture of opium. There are some accounts of the growth of the 
poppy and the mode of incision in India, in various publications, but 
they seem all copied from each other. The authority of Mr. Kerr is 
principally depended on. He estimates the produce of a single acre 
there at sixty pounds of opium. Kcempfer is likewise looked upon as 
giving a good description of the treatment of the poppy ; but the lines 
of old Acmilius Macer appear to be quite as descriptive of the mode of 
obtaining opium in the present day as they were then :— 


‘* Ex hujus teneris faciunt opium capitellis, 
Incisa leviter summa cute, lacque quod inde 
Definit, accipiunt cochleis, siccumque reservant 
Antidotis multis aptum, variisque medelis.’? 


The poppy has been assiduously cultivated by botanists, and by medical 
men in different parts of Europe, with a view of ascertaining whether 
opium might not be obtained from it equal in value to that which is pro- 
cured from the East: and in almost all the various experiments that 
have been detailed, we learn that very excellent samples have been the 
result; but the scale on which these attempts have been carried on, is 
necessarily so very limited, that I hardly think we have any right to 
arrive at the conclusion that it can be made an article of culture, which 
may be at all likely to supersede that which commerce now brings to our 
doors. Alston succeeded in Edinburgh, and it has been tried in Eng- 
land on more occasions than one. In the year 1796, Mr. John Ball, of 
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Williton, was rewarded by the Society of Arts for procuring opium in 
an unsophisticated state from British poppies. Dr. Latham and Dr. 
Pearson pronounced that it was quite as eflicacious as the foreign drug. 
Mr. Jones, at a later period, likewise laid before the Society some speci- 
mens of opium obtained from poppies grown at Enfield, which was de- 
clared by the committee of chemistry to be equal in quality to the 
foreign opium : to judge, however, from the letter which he laid before 
the Society, he had to encounter very considerable difficulties, owing to 
the extraordinary rain and winds which occurred during the summer he 
was trying his experiments; but he says this ought not to discourage 
others, as it was quite accidental. From various attempts that have 
been made, it appears to me that our climate is not adapted to its cul- 
ture, and for many unsuccessful years one or two favorable ones would 
not repay the grower. The year 1817 was remarkable in the neighbor- 
hood of London for the fine appearance of the poppies, the extract was 
particularly good, and it was attributed to the weather being unusually 
clear and fine ; indeed, from the second of June until the autumn, there 
was a sunny, temperate time, exactly adapted for vegetation. Falk, at 
Stockholm, Haller, at Gottingen, Lindelstoffe, at Carlstadt, have given 
to us the result of their observations ; they all of thein have raised the pop- 
py in their respective gardens, have made the incision, obtained opium, 
and used it in medicine successfully. At Naples they seem to have 
been very sanguine, and to have expected to have been able to make 
their experiments subservient to the supply of the country. Tenore and 
Savery took considerable interest in it. In Sicily, Prestandrea superin- 
tended the cultivation, and describes a very useful instrument with which 
he made the incision: his factsand experiments are detailed in the “ Gi- 
ornali di Scienza. 

The two principal varieties of the drug which find their way into our 
market, are the Turkish and the Egyptian. ‘The Indian comes here oc- 
casionally, but the greater part of it is sent to China. I have likewise 
seen other sorts, but they are rather in the cabinets of the curious than 
articles of common occurrence, such as the Persian, in long cylindrical 
rolls. | 

Of the Turkish and the Egyptian, the first is by far the best, and its 
price is higher, usually about four shillings a pound dearer, and it is su- 
perior in all its qualities. It comes to us in round, or oval, flat pieces, 
and generally some leaves, either of tobacco, or of some species of rumex, 
adhere to it. You may judge of its quality by its weight, and by its 
characteristic odor; but you must likewise be aware, that to increase Its 
weight the exporters add all kinds of rubbish, sometimes marble dust, 
leaden bullets, stones, and copper coins. Good opium is very plastic, 
and on feeling it you should examine whether there are any hardened 
masses, for it should be equally soft and yielding at all parts. None is 
good but what is perfectly soluble in water. Occasionally, more par- 
ticularly in the Egyptian variety, there is a hard glutenous mass, which 
becomes still harder by keeping, and is scarcely to be dissolved in cold 
water. If it has dark-brown, or black patches, if it has a sweet, mawk- 
ish taste, and has rather an empyreumatic odor, it is not good. The 
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adulterations and sophistications are very numerous. Aloes, with ex- 
tract of belladonna, or hemlock ; gum arabic, or tragacanth, with extract 
of lettuce ; extract of poppies, or liquorice, all are substituted, and some- 
times even the dung of sheep and oxen. 

Few subjects have excited amongst medical men greater attention 
than the labors of the chemist to ascertain in what particular part of a 
plant its virtues reside, and by analysis to obtain it from the bodies 
with which it is united. In some instances it has Jed to most important 
and valuable accessions to our science, and placed in our hands new in- 
struments by which we can combat disease ; but, again, some bad effects 
have arisen out of these discoveries; there has been a want of uniformi- 
ty in the various preparations, and there has been no inquiry conducted 
on clear and just principles, which would enable the whole profession 
to form a sound and wholesome judgment. One man announces in one 
of the most active poisons, a salutary and useful remedy, but no one else 
finds himself equally successful, and this is owing to the different pro- 
cesses pursued in obtaining it. Again: chemists have appeared before 
the public before the complete analysis of a vegetable has been obtained ; 
they have fancied each stage of that analysis the end of the journey ; 
and the consequence has been, that there appears to be a multiplicity of 
discoveries, which turn out, after all, to be merely unfinished inquiries. 
Some short time since, the ultimate analysis of opium was pronounced 
to have proved the existence of three bodies only, morphine, narcotine, 
and meconic acid, as the peculiar principles: the list has now swelled 
up to twelve. It forcibly reminds us of the language which that obser- 
vant chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, has made use of, nor can one be 
surprised that his sagacity and high intellect saw the ridicule such a 
state of chemical science must excite ; he las placed the following sen- 
tence in the mouth of one of the persons in a dialogue, in the Consola- 
tions in Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher: ‘I once began to at- 
tend a course of chemical lectures, and to read the journals containing 
the ephemeral productions of the science ; I was dissatisfied with the 
nature of the evidence which that professor adopted in his demonstra- 
tions, and disgusted with the series of observations and experiments 
which were brought forward one month to be overturned in the next; in 
November there was a zingiberic acid, which was in January shown to 
have no existence at all; one year there was a vegetable acid, which 
was shown to be the same as an acid known thirty years ago; to-day a 
man was celebrated for having discovered a new metal, or a new alkali, 
and they all flourished like the scenes in a new pantomime.” In tracing 
the steps which have led to the analysis of opium, which is now received 
as the correct one, [ do not think it would be at all advantageous to you 
to detail any of the circumstances which are known previous to the year 
1803. From the days of Neumann, up to that period, almost all the 
experiments that were made were crude, ill-digested, and produced no 
good effect. All the practical purposes to which opium could be applied 
were investigated with great labor and with great assiduity ; but although 
the medical men who employed it were anxious to obtain every informa- 
tion, they do not seem to have understood upon what principle they 
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should direct their inquiries. Numerous are the persons I could men- 
tion to you who have written on the subject, and to whom you may wish 
to refer ; amongst these, Wedelius, Dr. Crumpe, Jones, Le Mort, Buch- 
ner, and Crell, are principally to be enumerated. | 


(To be continued.) 


M. LISFRANC’S TREATMENT OF WHITE SWELLINGS. 


A white swelling is defined by M. Lisfranc to be a chronic enlarge- 
ment of a joint. He does not attempt, as Sir B. Brodie has done, to 
classify diseases of articulations according to the tissue which is prima- 
rily affected. Even when the extreme mobility of the joint proves that 
the ligaments are destroyed, or when on bending the joint, a grating 
sound is heard as if two surfaces rubbed together, he does not consider 
amputation indispensable. ‘The most dangerous white swelling is a tu- 
mor which gives on pressure the sensation of a spongy tissue, never ac- 
quires a very considerable size, and does not always give pain. It is 
formed (as is ascertained by dissection), of a reddish substance, like 
erectile tissue, in which there are granulations analogous to pulmonary tu- 
bercles. Suppuration soon takes place in this disease, and sanious pus, 
with portions of the erectile tissue, escapes. If amputation is not con- 
sented to, M. Lisfranc applies moxas, to endeavor to destroy the anormal 
tissue by inflammation. 

Treatment of White Swellings.—If there is any visceral disease, 
either preceding the local affection or coming on during the cure, M. Lis- 
franc directs his attention to it, and does not attempt to cure the disease 
of the joint; for in such cases he has found that a diminution of the lo- 
cal affection was followed by an aggravation of the visceral disease, and 
that the cure of the latter relieved the former malady. Absolute rest of 
the limb is necessary, in the position which will be most convenient, 
should anchylosis take place. In hip disease, M. L. fixes the leg to 
prevent luxation. As regards treatment, it is important to ascertain 
whether the stage is acute or chronic: not that there is acute inflamma- 
tion of the joint, but rather the state in which there is increased heat of 
skin, and permanent or remittent pain, which may be called sub-inflam- 
mation. In this stage local bleeding is beneficial, regard being had to 
the strength of the patient and to the effect of depletion upon the con- 
stitution: thus, in scrofulous and debilitated subjects, from twelve to fif- 
teen leeches should be applied, and, if the patient is strong, from forty 
to fifty. In general the blood should be allowed to flow for two hours, 
If the pain and heat continue, twenty more should be applied the next 
day, or the day after that. If great debility is produced, poultices and 
tepid baths are had recourse to, or narcotic applications, if the pain is in- 
creased. When the powers are invigorated, leeches should be re-ap- 
plied until the tumor goes into the complete chronic stage. This may 
be after six weeks, or even after as many months. The return of the 
sub-acute symptoms requires leeches. M. Lisfranc has employed calo- 
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mel and opium so as to produce rapid salivation, but not with much suc- 
cess: in the chronic stage he has not been more fortunate, but he intends 
to make more experiments with this medicine. When the chronic stage 
is fully established, and has at least existed eight or ten days, M. Lis- 
franc employs excitants. He considers that a few leeches determine a 
flow of blood to the part, and he therefore applies from four to ten, and 
allows them to bleed half or three quarters of an hour. In some cases 
there is a diminution of the tumor the next day: it may, however, be 
increased in size, but this is generally temporary. If after six or eight 
days there is no improvement, the leeches must be repeated ; but if, af- 
ter two or three applications, the symptoms do not yield, other means 
must be used. If there is any diminuticn, from five toten leeches should 
be applied every eight or ten days. 

Indiscriminate compression is bad; but, when the tumor is soft and 
cedematous, it may succeed. If there is any probability of its repro- 
ducing the inflammation, a simple roller should be first applied: subse- 
quently, stronger compression should be made by means of cones of 
~ agaric, two inches in height, with their bases resting on the tumor, and 
the mass passing at least half an inch beyond the swelling in its whole 
circumference. ‘These are to be fixed with a roller. ‘This compression 
should be continued for three months after the tumor is apparently cured, 
gradually diminishing the pressure. Kneading the joint previously to 
compression is useful in obstinate cases. 

The actual cautery is remarkably beneficial when the tumor is so 
chronic that no pain is produced on walking. Hydriodate of potash, 
rubbed in externally, is the form of iodine which M. Lisfranc likes, and 
he only employs it in very chronic cases. Douche baths of all sorts, 
blisters, moxas, and setons, are sometimes useful: their effects must be 
carefully watched. After the patient is cured, exercise should be taken 
very cautiously and gradually.— Revue Médicale. 


REPORT ON HERNIA. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—lI have been often asked by my professional brethren, when 
we might expect the long-looked-for ultimate Report of the Committee 
of the Philadelphia Medical Society, on Hernia. In reply, I send you 
an extract of a letter received by me, from Dr. Coates, Chairman of the 
Committee, in answer to a similar inquiry from myself. Perhaps your 
readers would wish its transfer to your pages. 
Very respectfully, 
Boston, Jan. 29, 1837. E. W. Leacu. 


* My Dear Sir,—The Committee on Hernia have held several meet- 
ings within the last three weeks, with a view to the presentation of an 
ultimate Report, which must be read prior to the 26th of February 
next. I am urging this investigation to a conclusion as rapidly as cir- 
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cumstances will permit, and the public may expect the result in the May 
Number of the American Journal. 

In the mean time I could not attempt the statement of facts, even in 
the brief manner you propose, without a very inconvenient sacrifice of 
time ; but it will be perfectly safe for you to state, to all inquiring friends, 
that the weight of evidence proving the entire success of the trusses of 
Dr. Chase, will be very considerable—that the proofs of the inaccuracy 
of the original doctrine of cure by condensation will be numerous—that 
the doctrine contained in my letter, published in Chase’s work, will be 
fully borne out—that the ring of the affected side, in cases of cure, is 
often temporarily, and probably sometimes permanently, more secure 
than that of the opposite side, in inguinal hernia—that the proportion 
of curable cases exceeds all previous calculations, and that the Commit- 
tee were wrong in their preliminary report, when they so roundly con- 
demned the use of trusses in cases affecting infants. In all things relat- 
ing to this question the Committee have acted without fear or favor, and 
may safely lay claim to that degree of candor which would warrant the 
compliment implied in the conclusion of your letter. I feel exceedingly 
happy in being able to continue in connection with them through the 
whole course of the investigation, having been, till recently, fearful that 
the Southern Expedition might arrest me in the midst of the labor. 

I would gladly communicate more information on the subject, did time 
permit. [ am, Sir, with great respect, your obt. servt. 


Coates. 
E. W. Leach, M.D., Boston. 


REMARKS ON ITINERANTS. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 
NO. III.—-MERCURY. 


WE never see a person, good, bad. or indifferent, and the remark is fre- 
quently made, who has not some friends. ‘“ Mercury,” as those who are 
opposed to its use call the various preparations used as medicine, has its 
friends, and I am willing to be ranked as one of them. Though anathe- 
matized by quacks and their unconscious dupes, it is a valuable medicine, 
and could not well be dispensed with in general practice. By those 
persons it is asserted to be a poisoner of the blood; but there is more 
evidence of its being a purifier than a poisoner of this important fluid. 
When a person is afflicted with an obstinate humor, the common suppo- 
sition is that the blood is in a bad state. Mercury, in some form, is the 
best remedy of anything which has been discovered. Syphilis is sup- 
posed to poison the blood. There is, in all varieties of this disease, no 
certain specific but mercury, and this seldom fails. In affections of the 
liver, which with much propriety may be said to injure the blood, mer- 
cury is generally the best remedy that can be administered. 
By its susceptibility to operate upon every viscus and every gland, it 
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may almost be said to be a universal purifier. When the bowels are 
loaded with impurities, it very readily evacuates them. When the stom- 
ach wants cleansing, as it is often called, it is more effectually operated 
upon when calomel is used in combination with some other emetic. In 
combination with diaphoretics, it operates upon the skin, producing a 
most salutary diaphoresis. The biliary vessels are more effectually emp- 
tied by calomel than they possibly can be by anything else. Even the 
salivary glands, much to the sorrow of the patient, if not to the physi- 
cian, are very sensibly, perhaps too sensibly, operated upon by mercury. 
In fact it operates upon every part, and all other medicines belonging to 
the Materia Medica cannot be made to effect so many salutary purposes 
as this abused and despised article. It has, to speak figuratively, a sort 
of soponaceous quality, calculated to cleanse every part. 1 have used it 
in several thousand cases, and were I put upon my oath to testify 
whether it had done good in every case, | could not pick out a single 
case whiere it had done hurt, or left the system injuriously affected at any 
time afterwards. 

One case in which I used it was that of a little girl, five years of age, 
so interesting on account of her beauty that she might with propriety 
be compared to a rose bud. I used it afterall other remedies had failed, 
in doses of a teaspoonful heaped up, once in six hours, for a week, as a 
vermifuge. The result was, the worms (tania) were expelled, to the 
almost incredible number of one hundred and twenty-five ; restoration 
to perfect health followed, and she has since grown to maturity and is 
now an amiable young lady of exquisite beauty. 

In two cases of melancholy, occasioned by hepatic affection, mercury 
effected a cure, when many other remedies which had been resorted to 
produced no benefit. In the most violent case of mania I ever saw, after 
making use of all the more common remedies to no purpose, I gave 
calomel, first in large doses to produce catharsis, and then in small ones, 
often repeated, to produce ptyalism, and effected a cure. A very re- 
markable feature in this case was the state of the skin. Without being 
affected with any supernatural heat, it was dry, husky, and scaly. The 
scales were large, sharp-edged, exhibiting, when the patient was enraged, 
a bristling and erect form, reminding one of the quills of a porcupine. 
This affection was perfectly changed by the calomel, and the skin assumed 
the pliability and softness of a little child’s. When the glands were re- 
stored to a healthful state, the mania was perfectly removed, and since 
that period, which was three years ago, the patient has remained hale 
in body and mind. 

From the prejudice existing against mercury, and from its liability to 
affect the glands when this is not desired, I use it at no time when any- 
thing else will answer as well; and never, unless the patient or his 
friends are willing. Like fire, water, and everything else which has 
been subsidized to useful purposes, it may do hurt, and ought not to 
be resorted to by those who do not well understand their profession ; 
and not by those who do, when anything else will do as well. 

All that is designed or intended by these remarks is the removal of 
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the prejudices which ignorance and empiricism have propagated and fixed 
upon the minds of well-meaning people. One thing is desirable in re- 
gard to it, and that is, that its effects upon the salivary vessels could be 
prevented when desired ; but then it would be too valuable a medicine 
for mortals to enjoy. 


PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF DYSENTERY. 


[Tue following observations on the pathology and treatment of this dis- 
ease are from the pen of J. G. Davey, M.R.C.S.L., and are copied 
from a Jate foreign journal. ] 

The prevailing notion is, that dysentery essentially consists in an 
infamination of the mucous membrane of the intestines, more particu- 
larly the large intestines. ‘This condition is looked on as the cause of 
the symptoms of the disease, and the treatment is directed to the re- 
moval of inflammatory action. In protracted examples of the disease 
there are to be met with undoubted evidences of the existence of in- 
flammation, and inspection, post-mortem, very unequivocally demon- 
strates its usual disorganizing effects ; but I feel disposed to look on the 
phlegmon of the mucous tunic of the alimentary canal as the result of a 
continued and efficient cause, operating locally. 

The presence of acrid, unwholesome, and indigestible substance in 
the prima via excites an undue and irregular peristaltic action of the 
muscular coat of the intestines, accompanied with increased secretion, 
for the purpose of carrying off the offending matter, and thus allowing 
the parts concerned to re-acquire their normal condition. Such are na- 
ture’s efforts to relieve herself, and in some mild cases it is possible that 
she will succeed without any medicinal interference, but, in the greater 
number of cases, the symptoms will become aggravated. There will 
be a trublesome diarrhaea, loss of appetite, and general indisposition, 
which, after continuing for a few days unrelieved, or being unattended to, 
will often be succeeded by those of a dysenteric character. In the ma- 
jority of cases, at the commencement, there will be little or no febrile 
disturbance of the system, or local pain. If the abdomen be examined, 
no unusual sensibility of its parietes, or increased temperature, will be 
found. In those cases where the quality of the ingesta has been of a 
highly offensive and irritating character, the symptoms will be propor- 
tionately severe, even at their approach, and will, in a very short time, 
assume all the characters of acute dysentery. An untimely saline, or a 
drastic purgative, | have known to establish, very quickly, the severest 
type of the disease ; and thus are we led to trace the analogous effects- 
of different irritants on the mucous membrane of the intestines. 

The treatment which I have so successfully adopted in a great number 
of cases of acute dysentery has been this: On my first seeing my pa- 
tient I direct the following formula. R. Powder opium, half a scruple ; 
blue pill, six grains; tartarized antimony, one grain; mix. Make six 
pills, of which one is to be taken every alternate hour, in verysevere 
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cases—more commonly every four or six hours, and never without the 
greatest benefit. If the tenesmus, or strangury, be very urgent, an 
opiate suppository, or an enema, may be prescribed, with much advan- 
tage. After some hours the patient will invariably express himself as 
being much relieved, and at this time he may very properly take a tea- 
spoonful or two of the milk of sulphur, or a small dose of castor oil. 
The sulphur | have found to answer the purpose better than any other 
medicine. A moderate perseverance for a couple or three days, with 
these means, I have invariably found sufficient for every purpose. 

The daily administration of a mild laxative is highly necessary and ju- 
dicious, throughout the course of the disease, in order to excite the func- 
tions of the excreting organs, and to evacuate such morbid secretions as 
may have collected. 

That the pathology of dysentery, in its early stage, embraces some- 
thing else than inflammation, is established, | think, by an unprejudiced 
review of its symptoms, and by the particular treatment above specified 
being so singularly efficacious, which few would consider as other than 
extremely unlikely to combat acute inflammatory action, occurring in any 
portion of the intestinal canal. 

If the disease have been, from its commencement, unattended to, or 
ill-treated, we shall then speedily find inflammatory action set up within 
the abdomen, and which, if not subdued, will lead to incurable disorgani- 
zation of structure. 
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Wirn this number commences the sIxTEENTH VOLUME of this medical 
periodical. By untiring industry on our own part, and the kindness of 
those who have extended a fostering patronage, we confess, with deep 
feelings of gratitude, that success attends our labors. The Journal is 
without a competitor in New England, and circulates widely over the 
United States, and in other countries. It has been a point of ambition 
with us to live on good terms with other Journalists, and, as far as pos- 
sible, make these pages the vehicle of useful intelligence, rather than the 
field of warfare. From a disposition to avoid controversy, we occasion- 
ally disappoint those, who, with the most honest intentions, would involve 
us in endless disputations, entirely subversive of all harmony in the pro- 
fession. Others, delighting more in the fierce exhibitions of excited pas- 
sion, have found but little here to gratify their morbid cravings. But the 
candid practitioner of medicine, it is believed, has suffered no disappoint- 
ment either in the amount or character of the leading articles with which 
he has been regularly served for a succession of years. We wish it to be 
distinctly understood that the Journal is, to all intents and purposes, de- 
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signed to be a record of medical and surgical facts. It is the medium 
through which the profession may interchange sentiments and publish the 
results of their experience. 

We respectfully solicit a continuance of those favors which have emi- 
nently contributed to raise the Journal from puny infancy to strength and 
vigor. ‘Those who have contemplated opening a subscription, will now 
find it a convenient time to commence it ; and to that end extra copies of 
the new volume will be printed, in order to accommodate new subscribers 
with perfect sets, 
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Tuis institution has been gradually growing in favor, till it takes a rank 
with the best medical schools of the interior, in this country. There 
were one hundred and sixty-four students the late term—a truly formi- 
dable number, compared with some of the catalogues lying before us 
from several other colleges located in great and flourishing cities, where 
the advantages for studying anatomy and operative surgery are vastly su- 
perior. Our old friend Dr. De ua Mater still continues to lecture : he 
is an indefatigable man, and has given direct prosperity to every medical 
college with which he has ever been connected. For the information of 
those who are unacquainted with the mode of commencing the practice of 
physic in the State of New York, the following extracts from the Revised. 
Statutes are here introduced. 

It will be perceived that no degree or license granted by any authority 
out of that State, will entitle the person holding it, to practise Physic or 
Surgery in the State. 

1. The thirteenth section of title seventh of chapter fourteenth of the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, is hereby amended, g0 that it shall read 
as follows : 

No student, who has attended one or more courses of medical lectures, 
shall be admitted to an examination by any Medical Society, except of the 
county in which he shall have pursued his medical studies for four months 
immediately preceding his attendance upon his last course of lectures, or 
by the Censors of the State Medical Society. 

2. The seventeenth section of said title seventh, is hereby amended, so 
that it shall read as follows : 

No person coming from another state or country, shall practsie physic 
or surgery in this State, until he shall have been examined and licensed 
by the Censors of the State Medical Society. 

4. This act shall take effect immediately after its passage. 

The State Medical Society, at its session in February, 1836, passed 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That no medical ‘student shall be received for examination by 
the Censors of the State or County Medical Societies, until he shall have 
furnished certificates of having studied the full time prescribed by law, 
authenticated by the affidavit of his preceptor or preceptors, or in its ab- 
sence, by his own affidavit. | 

Resolved, That when a student has attended lectures, he furnish a cer- 
tificate from the College in which he attended, that he has attended a full 
course, or if not a full course, the extent of his attendance ; and that his 
attendance has been regular, and his conduct and character as a student, 
proper and respectable. 
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The late Dr. Fisk, of Worcester.—It is due to the memory of this 
venerable man, whose death was recently announced, that some bio- 
graphical memoir of his life should be furnished for the Journal. Those 
who enjoyed a personal acquaintance with him, would be the best quali- 
fied to collect something worth preservation, illustrative of his life and 
professienal character. As Worcester had been his place of residence a 
great number of years, some of his professional brethren there would confer 
a favor by communicating such facts as could be conveniently obtained. 
The physicians of revolutionary days, whose struggles and privations 
were altogether more trying than any hardships which are now experi- 
enced, should not be forgotten. The army surgeons of the olden time 
are disappearing, a few only remain ; and ten years, at the farthest, will 
probably deprive us of those who are now living. Dr. Thacher, of Ply- 
mouth, who was present at the execution of Major Andre, is between 
eighty-five and six years of age. 


Mass. General Hospital.—The operation at the hospital on Saturday 
last was for cancer of the breast. The patient was a single woman, thir- 
ty-eight years of age—her occupation that of a milliner. For many 
years past she has been subject to a derangement of the alimentary canal, 
and to occasional attacks of dyspna@a. A year since she was attacked 
with a sharp darting pain in the upper part of the right mamma, which 
she attributed at the time, to some affection of the organs within the chest. 
Very shortly after this period, however, a small, hard, well-defined tumor, 
about the size of a hazel nut, made its appearance in the upper part of 
the breast, at the spot where the pain had been most severe. The disease 
has gradually increased until the whole breast has become affected. At 
present the breast appears to be about a third larger than that of the left 
side, of a scirrhous hardness, and surrounded by a great induration of the 
cellular substance. The nipple is slightly retracted. The pain which 
the patient experienced at the commencement of the disease has continu- 
ed, with greater or less intensity, to the present time. 

Dr. Hayward removed the breast by two semicircular incisions, The 
breast heing dissected up from the pectoral muscle, it was found neces- 
sary to remove portions of cellular membrane, which had become much 
indurated in the neighborhood of the disease. The dissection was car- 
ried almost up into the axilla—the glands, however, at this point did not 
seem to have been affected. One or two small arteries required a liga- 
ture—and the wound was brought together by adhesive straps. | 

Upon cutting into the diseased breast, the gland and surrounding cel- 
lular substance had equally assumed the appearance usually presented by 
scirrhus. ‘These parts, however, were interspersed by small portions of 
healthy texture. No ulcerations had yet anywhere taken place in the 
diseased mass. 


Hingham Insane Asylum.—The profession is respectfully informed that 
Dr. Gordon, of Hingham, has opened a Boarding House for the Insane, 
in thattown. The house is nearly new, and is well arranged for its pre- 
sent purpose. Its situation is retired and salubrious. Individuals espe- 
cially, whose conditions do not require them to be constantly confined, 
would be agreeably situated at this house. Suitable carriages and at- 
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tendants will be provided. Applications may be made to Dr. Gordon at. 
Hingham, or to Dr. Charles Gordon, No. 6 Winter street, Boston. 


Vermont Academy of Medicine.—The next lecture term commences on: 
the second Thursday of March, at Castleton, We advise all students: 
who are not otherwise particularly engaged, to avail themselves of the: 
advantages of this quiet and meritorious medical school. | 


Vaccination.—The City of Bangor has set a noble example to all other 
cities, in the energy with which this important matter has been conducted, 
prog | expended more than nine hundred dollars for the security of the 
poor. The true principles of economy, separate from all considerations of 
a philanthropic character, should stimulate every town throughout this. 
land of intelligence to protect its inhabitants from that horrible calamity, 
smallpox. It must be done, or the disease never can be eradicated. 


Cancer.—In was briefly mentioned in the Journal, last week, that an 
English practitioner had made use of the external application of soap. 
liniment and ox-gall in cases of cancer. This remedy was suggested by 
noticing in a cancerous patient, who was also affected with occasional 
jaundice, that whenever the stools became white and the skin and eyes 
yellow, she was perfectly free from pain. It occurred to the practitioner 
that if there was any connection between these two circumstances, he 
might, in other cases, render the cancerous virus inert by introducing suf- 
ficient gall into the system. 


Diabetes.—Dr. Peacock, of Darlington, Eng., has given the following 
prescription, with much success, in diabetes: Pulv. stryenos, gr. v. ; 
ferri precip. 5j.; crete ppt. Sj. ; pulv. opii, gr. j. M. ft. pulv. j., ter 
in dies, ex aq. font. 


Medical Misceilany.—Dr. Fox, master of the Fort Hill School in this 
city, snved a little child from a painful operation, the other day, by taking 
a pin from its horizontal position, over the trachea.—Edward Tucker- 
inan, Esq. of Boston, has been elected President of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital.—Prof. Silliman, says a chronicler, is about delivering 
lectures on physiology and anatomy, at Cambridge. This cannot be true, 
we apprehend, as he was not educated an anatomist.—The medical lec- 
tures in Boston have closed.—The second edition of the Class Book of 
Anatomy is so nearly exhausted that Mr. Davis, the publisher, will 
speedily put to press a third edition —Mr. Scudder lately extracted the 
broken point of a fine needle from the eye of a young lady, by a magnet, 
far enough to be seized with forceps—so say the papers.—Dr. J S. Car- 
penter, of Philadelphia, has arrived from France.—A new quack remedy 
for lues—called Dr. Maravi’s talismanic drops—is beginning to rival 
Evans’s camomile pills—both being positive remedies for all human 
maladies. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending February 4, 43. Males, 25—females, 18. 
Old age, 4—marasmus, 1—bilious, 1—dropsy on the brain, 4—asthma, 2—consumption. 5—rheu- 
matic, 1—dropsy on the chest, 1-—lung fever, 5—decline, 1—infantile, 1—disease of the heart, 1— 
scarlet fever, 3—child bed, 2—canker on the lungs, l—croup, 1—pleurisy, 1—intemperance, 2—con- 
8, 2—burn, 1—dropsy , 1--stillborn, 2, 
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MEDICAL TUITION. 
Tue subscribers have recently made some additional arrangements for the instruction of medical 
students. A suitable room is provided, as heretofore, for the use of the pupils ; the necessary books 
are suppiied; and a systematic course of study is recommended, Personal instruction is given to 
each pupil in each of the several departments of medical knowledge. Every facility is provided for 
the cultivation of practical anatomy, which the present improved state of the law permits. This 
department will receive the constant attention of one of the subscribers, Who will always give such 
aid and instruction as the pupils may need. 
The pupils have free admission to the lectures on Anatomy, and on Surgery, in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, and to all the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital; and generally 
they have opportunity to attend private surgical operations. 
The terms are, $10) per annum ; to be paid in advance. 
JOHN C. WARREN, 
GEORGE HAYWARD, 
Boston, October, 1835. June 15—eoptf ENOCH HALE 
J. M. WARREN, 


A BARGAIN. 
A PHYSICIAN in the County of Kennebeck (Maine), wishing to leave the State, would dispose 
of his situation on the most reasonable terms. It is an eligible stand for business, and offers a rare 
opportunity for any young gentleman wishing to engage in the practice of medicine. For further 
information, inquire at this office—if by letter, oy paid. 
t 


PROLAPSUS UTERI CURED BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 
DR. A. G. HULL’S UrERO-ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER is offered to those afflicted with Prolapsus 
Uteri, and other diserses depending upon relaxation of the abdominal muscles, as an instrument in 
every way calculated for relief and permanent restoration to health. When this instrument is care- 
fully and properiy fitted to the form of thepatient, it invariably affords the most immediate immunity 
from the distressing ** dragging and bearing down” sensations which accompany nearly all visceral dis- 
placements of the abdomen, and its skilful application is always followed by an early confession of 
radical relief from the patient herself. ‘The Supporter is of simple construction, and can be applied by 
the patient without further aid. Within the last two years 700 of the Utero-Abdominal Supporters 
have been applied with the most happy results. 
he very great success which this instrument has met, warrants the assertion, that its examination 
by the Physician will induce him to discard the disgusting pessary hitherto in use. It is gratifying to 
state, that it has met the decided approbation of every member of the Medical Faculty who has ap- 
plied it, as well as every patient who has worn it. 
The Subscribers having been appointed agents for the sale of the above instruments, all orders ad- 
dressed to them will be promptly attended to. Price, $10. ; . 
Lowe & Reep, Boston; Davip Portsmouth, N. H.; Josaua Durein, Portland, Me., 
Batcu, Jr. Providence, R.1.; Exisha Eowarps, Springfield, Mass.; N.S. Worpen, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Oct. 5—6m 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
THE Subscribers have associated for the purpose of giving instruction to Medical Students. Oppor- 
tunities will be afforded forthe observation of diseases and their treatment in one of the Dispensa- 
try Districts and at the House of Industry; and clinical instruction will be given on the cases. 
Weekly Lectures and Recitations will be given on the various branches of Medical Science, and 
ample opportunities afforded for the cultivation of Practical Anatomy. Special attention will be paid 
to the exploration of diseases of the Heart and Lungs. 
Applications may be made to either of the Subscribers, 


MARSHALL S. PERRY, M.D. 

AUGUSTUS A. GOULD, M.D. 

Nov. 30. HENRY [. BOWDITCH, M.D. 
HENRY G. WILEY, M.D. 


VACCINE VIRUS. 

Puysictans in any part of the United States may hereafter be furnished with pure vaccine virus, hy 
adtressing the editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal—inclosing one dollar. Letters must 
be post-paid, or they will not be taken from the Post Office. The virus will invariably be sent by the 
first mail, unless some other mode of conveyance is directed. Ten charged quills,an ample quan- 
tity for meeting any sudden emergency, and certainly sufficient to propagate a supply frem, will be 
secureiy packed in aletter, The gentleman who has undertaken to keep the virus, will faithfully 
supply that which is positively genuine and recently taken. It will also be furnished on application 
at the Medical Journal office. 


TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
H. A. DEWAR, M.D. intends forming a class for the study of Dentistry, in every branch. The num- 
ber will be limited, and each student will have an opportunity of becoming practically acquainted 
with all the operations and manipulations requisite. Dr. D. has provided a large and commodious 
work-rooi for their exclusive use. Further particulars may be learned by calling on Dr. Dewar, No. 
1 Montgomery Place. tf—Oct. 19 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1836. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, b 
D. CLAPP, JR. at 184 Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom all coumbanledtions 
must be ad tressed, post-paid. [tis also published in Monthly Parts, each Part containing the weekly 
numbers of the preceding month, stitched inacover. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D. Editor.—Price #3,00 a 
vet in advance. $3.50 after three months, and $4,00 if not paid within the year.—Agents allowed 
every seventh copy gratis.—Orders from a distance must be accompanied by payment in advance, or 

factory reference.—Postage the same as fur a newspaper. 
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